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national education, but not to impose it. In fact, the idea of
a national education entails that of a national religion. Where
there is no national religion, no national faith, monopoly is an
odious inconsistency. Your present system is but the expression
of the doctrine according to which liberty is a concession of
the powers that be, not the natural right of society/'
Thus united, under strong leadership, and with a Government
anxious to meet it more than half way, the Catholic party
should have gone forward to a striking victory. But this was
not to be : not at least until the Revolution of 1848 had altered
the whole situation. Scheme after scheme was put forward
only to be rejected, for any scheme to which the Government
and Liberal opinion would give their support involved some
practical regulations, some technical limitations on absolute
freedom, which were in practice a restriction on the virtually
unlimited freedom which Church schools already illegally
enjoyed. It was impossible to guarantee teaching rights to
members of religious bodies who had no business to be in the
country at all, and whom public opinion would certainly not
tolerate officially, although their presence might be winked at.
Nor could it be expected that a Government which hitherto
enjoyed the absolute monopoly of education would forgo even
the right to inspect private schools. At the same time it must
be admitted that the Government seemed to consider as recon-
cilable with freedom what any ordinary person would and did
call vexatious restrictions.
Even before the Revolution of 1848, therefore, the Liberal
Catholic forces were becoming disorganized and disheartened.
The real cause of their weakness lay in the fact that they had
been abandoned by the Papacy. Pope Gregory XVI., always
suspicious of Liberalism, and equally suspicious, as most Popes
have been, of the influence of the Jesuits, agreed with the
Government of Louis-Philippe that the Society should be once
more legally banished from France. The measure, issued in
June 1846, was indeed never fully carried out, and the Jesuits
returned in triumph under Napoleon III.; but Montalembert
and his friends felt, not unnaturally, that they had been be-
trayed by their natural protector, " We cannot bear to see with